" my usual physicke at Tennis " in the early summer dawn.
He was equally devoted to the chase, and was almost as
reckless a huntsman as his brother, whose courage in the
field was famous. The King was an even more tireless rider
than James. He often cantered fourteen miles to dine with
a friend, returning the same way at night. It was nothing
remarkable if he rode sixty miles in addition to the day's
work, and the court letters frequently contained such
items as:

tc The King tired all their horses and comes home with
not above two or three able to keep pace with him/*

He put his horsemanship to good purpose at Newmar-
ket, where he and his friends rode their own entries and
introduced Eastern blood into the racing strains of Eng-
land. Enormous sums changed hands on match races, which
were sometimes run over a course of six miles, although
Charles himself never bet more than a gold piece or two.
All the world of fashion came down for the fun, all the
diversions of London were added to the racing, and one
courtier, writing of the gayety to a friend, concluded:

" As thou prizes earthly Paradise, bringe a mayde of
honour behind thee next week."

Any turf triumphs Charles won were earned, for his
rivals speedily discovered that he was a good-humoured
loser, just as generous with favours after defeat as after
victory, and only once in years of striving did he carry off
the chief prize at Newmarket, the ** Twelve-stone Plate."
He was in his forties then, riding home ahead of a field that
included his eldest son. However, he won many lesser races,
and his stable was one of the best in England.

Wherever he went he was attended by dogs, usually
those untidy-looking little spaniels who came to be called
by his name. To these animals he accorded liberties which
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